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Miss Susan Paxson, of the Central High School, 
Omaha, whose booklet, Two Latin Plays (The Classi- 
cal Weekly 5.1-2) has been much in use, has published 
A Handbook for Latin Clubs (D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pp. viii+ 149. 60 cents). This little Handbook has 
been prepared to meet the demand for the vivification 
of Latin instruction, by supplying supplementary 
material, for use in Clubs, and, I should myself add, 
in the class-room itself.. Miss Paxson has aimed to 
help particularly the teacher in the small town. 

The book consists of a series of programs for the 
sessions of Latin Clubs, 36 in number. The programs 
proper, given in outline, cover pages 3-61. A complete 
list of the titles of these programs follows: 

The Value of Latin; Pompeii; Ancient Rome; 
The Roman Forum; The Roman House; Roman 
Slaves; Roman Children; Education among the 
Romans; Some Common Professions and Trades 
among the Romans; Roman Doctors; The Roman 
Soldier; Caesar; Cicero; Vergil; Horace; Roman 
Literature; Some Famous Women of Ancient Rome; 
Roman Holidays; Funeral Customs and Burial 
Places; Roman Games; Some Famous Buildings 
of Ancient Rome; Some Famous Roman Letters; 
Some Ancient Romans of Fame; A Roman Banquet; 
Roman Roads; Some Roman Gods; Some Famous 
Temples of Ancient and Modern Rome ; Some Religious 
Customs; Some Famous Pictures and Sculpture; 
Roman Books and Libraries; Ancient Myths and 
Legends; The Ancient Myth in Modern Literature; 
What English owes to Greek; Modern Rome; Italy 
of To-day; O Temporal O Mores! 

To give an idea of these programs I transcribe 
entire the program entitled Vergil (25-26): 

SONG. — Opening Lines of the Aeneid. 
An Experiment with the Opening Lines of the Aeneid. 
J. Raleigh Nelson. School Review. Vol. vii, p. 
129. 
Dido. An Epic Tragedy. Miller and Nelson. P. 57. 

VERGIL. 

Outline for the Study of Vergil's Aeneid. Maud 
Emma Kingsley. Education. Vol. xxiii, p. 148. 
Vergil. Harper and Miller. Introduction. 

IN VERGIL'S ITALY. 

Frank Justus Miller. Chautauqua. Vol. xxxiv, p. 
368. 

DIDO: A Character Study. 
J. Raleigh Nelson. School Review. Vol. xii, p. 408. 
Vergil. Harper and Miller. 

VERGIL'S ESTIMATE OF HIS AENEID. 

Rome: The Eternal City. Clara Erskine Clement. 
Vol. ii, p. 636. 



POEM.— The Doom of the Slothful. 

John Addington Symonds. 
ESSAY.— Paris and Helen. 

Adventures Among Books. Andrew Lang. P. 235, 
or Cosmopolitan. Vol. xviii, p. 173. 
LEGENDS CONNECTED WITH VERGIL. 
A History of Roman Literature. Charles Thomas 
Cruttwell. P. 278. 
VERGIL IN MAINE. 
Martha Baker Dunn. Atlantic Monthly. Vol. c, 
P- 773- 
VERGIL'S INFLUENCE. 

On Teaching Vergil. H. H. Yeames. School 
Review. Vol. xx, p. 1. 
A TRAVESTY ON THE TAKING OF TROY. 
Roba di Roma. William W. Story. P. 186. 
North American Review. Vol. xcvii, p. 255. 
ST. PAUL'S VISIT TO VERGIL'S TOMB. 

Rome: The Eternal City. Clara Erskine Clement. 
Vol. ii, p. 640. 
POEM.— To Vergil. 
Poetical Works. Alfred Tennyson. P. 511. 
Littell's Living Age. Vol. civ, p. 2. 

It is proper to quote here a short paragraph from 
Miss Paxson's Preface (iii) : 

The programs have purposely been made too long for 
one session in order that the teacher may have some 
choice in selection, and that, in case all references 
are not accessible, enough may be secured to insure 
a reasonably varied program. 

After the programs proper comes a series of Selections 
that may be Used for the Programs (65-121). These 
selections consist of short passages, mostly in verse, 
dealing in divers ways with the Classics. A few selec- 
tions are in Latin. Of these several are more or less 
macaronic in character. I must confess that to me 
progression from The Favorite Prayer of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, 

O Domine Deus! 

Speravi in te; 

O care mi Iesu! 

and Ultima Thule (from Seneca, Medea 375-379), 
on page 114, to these macaronic pieces (1 15-12 1) is 
something of a shock. Here, to be sure, as so often, 
De gustibus applies. To me, however, pages 115-121 
are the one discordant note in. this worthy book. 

Next we have Songs that may be Used for the 
Programs (125-146). Here one finds, with the music 
in each case, and, in some cases, with English transla- 
tion, Flevit Lepus Parvulus (125), Carmen Vitae (126- 
127), Gaudeamus Igitur (128-131), Lauriger Horatius 
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(132-134), Integer Vitae (136-138), and, without 
music, Professor Kellogg's Latin Version of America 
(The Classical Weekly 8.7), a Latin version of 
Rock of Ages, Dies Irae, Ad Sanctum Spiritum, and 
De Nativitate Domini. 

Finally, there is a Bibliography (147-148). The 
book is to be heartily commended. As Miss Paxson 
remarks in her Preface (iii), we may say of such a 
book as this, as of the work of Latin Clubs, usus est 
optimus magister, yet it is also true that Dimidium facti 
qui coepit habet (Horace, Epistulae 1.2.40). Miss 
Paxson has made an excellent beginning. It remains 
for her fellow-teachers to use her book sympatheti- 
cally, and to give her any suggestions that occur to 
them for its improvement. C. K. 



SECOND YEAR LATIN: MATERIAL AND 
PREPARATION 1 

What Latin shall we read in the second year? In 
the normal course of five periods per week, how can 
we cover the College entrance requirements or their 
equivalent in a scholarly manner, without undue haste, 
without exhausting both teacher and pupil, and without 
arousing weariness and consequent hatred for the 
subject-matter? These are questions that have long 
been the most prominent and the most harassing in 
the minds of Latin teachers in the High Schools. 
Shall we take concerted action and in a body clamor 
for a reduction in the amount of reading required, or 
can a method be devised not merely to cover the ground, 
but to cover the ground easily and naturally? 

What ground is to be covered? The Colleges 
require the reading of four books of Caesar's Gallic 
War or the equivalent, and this is likely to be the 
state of affairs for some time to come; and with reason, 
for in spite of spasmodic assertions to the contrary, 
we still maintain that Caesar's Latin is the ideal for 
beginners. Not to mention the usual arguments, 
such as frequent repetition of similar constructions, 
definite and useful vocabulary, etc., the subject- 
matter in itself makes the book worth reading. Most 
children like history, and, in reading Caesar, they are 
reading about a series of events on which the foundation 
of French history is laid; history from the modern 
standpoint, not affected by tradition, but founded on 
fact; with geographical descriptions that are truly 
wonderful, seeing that Caesar had to make his own 
maps; with ethnological analyses as interesting as 
those of Tacitus; with stories of individual prowess 
and human weakness that indicate not only psychologi- 
cal insight, but a strong sense of humor. In short, 
the Gallic War is a plain, straight-forward narrative 
told in simple, direct language, and full of human and 
historical interest. 

But a cry — almost a wail — is heard: We are 
interested in the Gallic War, but our pupils are not. 



1 This paper was read at The Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, April is, 1916. 



This must indeed be our conviction, for otherwise 
why should we continually beg the question by asking: 
How can we make Caesar interesting to the pupil? 
It is true that there should be a question in our minds, 
but that question should be : Why is Caesar not inter- 
esting to the pupil? And the answer undoubtedly is: 
Because they do not understand what they are reading. 
Most teachers have learned that the answers to such 
questions as Why did Orgetorix make a conspiracy? 
What is the story of the Helvetian expedition? are 
sadly disillusionizing. Even though we take about 
four months to translate the first thirty chapters of 
Book I — or perhaps because we do take so long — , the 
story, as a story, is misty in the minds of about 95 
per cent, of the pupils; and it is the story that should 
keep alive the interest. They have too many new 
conceptions, political and geographical, to take in 
all at once; and the day's work seems enough without 
the digestion of the real meaning of such expressions 
as consul, citerior provincia, ulterior provincia, etc., 
and of such ideas as Caesar's duty as governor, the 
condition of affairs on his boundaries, the relationship 
of the various tribes, and all the causes that brought 
about the whole campaign. 

How then shall we correct this state of affairs? 
By making the above-mentioned concepts thoroughly 
a part of the pupil's mental equipment during the first 
year. But the answer may be made that all first year 
work attempts to do this. As it is clear that all first 
year work does not do what it tries to do, we must find 
another first year method. This paper does not 
claim that any startling discoveries in that line have 
been made, for probably many teachers present are 
employing a similar method and an equally practical 
one; it simply attempts to describe a method by which 
Caesar has been made interesting to pupils through 
the first year work. 

Of all the varieties of first year books available, 
several can be found which excellently develop this 
method. A certain series of lessons, for example, 
prepares the student for the translation of a certain 
piece of Latin. This is not a strictly original idea, 
as it goes back to the old inductive method, now 
happily defunct; but it differs from the latter in that 
it does not attempt to introduce the actual story of the 
Gallic War for the first six or seven weeks. Those 
first lessons in vocabulary, declension and construction, 
however, are definitely aiming toward the reading of 
the De Bello Gallico, 1.1, lines 1-6, as their climax. 
In the meantime, the pupils, who have been daily 
facing a map of Gaul, have learned the principal 
geographical divisions and how to bound them in Latin, 
without books. They are on familiar terms with the 
ideas conveyed by Gallia and provincia, and are fairly 
well acquainted with the names and the locations of 
the principal tribal divisions. And they like it, for 
it is easy to interest beginners. They feel important 
because they can actually use a few words in a foreign 
language; so that such an exercise as bounding a 



